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suck sepulchres in the native country of those daring pirates. Worsaae observes that cairns and 
barrows " were placed, wherever it was possible, on heights which commanded an extensive^prospect 
over the surrounding country, and from which, in particular, the sea could be distinguished." But, 
as we know that cairns of all sizes occur in every kind of locality throughout Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, we are not justified in assigning to this cairn a Scandinavian origin rather than a Celtic 
one. We must therefore either conclude that the same customs, of burning the body, interring the 
ashes in a stone chamber, and raising over the whole a tumulus of stones, were once common to the 
various races of the North- West of Europe; or adopt the opinion of Professor Nillson, of Copen- 
hagen, that all the relics of the so-called '* stone period" are memorials of some older and un- 
known race, whioh in the course of time has disappeared before more powerful nations. 
Belfast. Robert MacAdam, 



ON THE COINS DISCOYEEED IN THE CHEN ON SCEABA MOUNTAIN. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE ULSTER JOURNAL OF ARCHEOLOGY. 

Sir, — The following is an account of a recent interesting antiquarian discovery which lately came 
under my notice, the particulars of which I give you for insertion in your interesting Journal. 

In the month of February last, when some workmen had removed the stones which composed a 
cairn on Scraba hill, near Newtownards, County of Down, they found a stone eight feet long, and so 
heavy that to remove it they were obliged to blast it with gunpowder, no doubt with a hope of find- 
ing treasure underneath. When so removed, a chamber formed of blocks of stone was exhibited, 
containing a human skeleton in a greatly decayed state ; at one side of the head of which were about 
two-and-a-half ounces of silver coins, and at the other side a small smoking-pipe, commonly called a 
Dane's pipe. Several of the coins are in my possession ; they are each about the size of a modern 
sovereign, made of fine silver, very thin, and from that circumstance known to numismatists by the 
name of " Bracteate." They are in a high state of preservation : — the accompanying plate is descrip- 
tive of the varieties. All the coins discovered were very light, and varying from 9 to 12 grains 
each, which will allow the two-and-a-half ounces to consist of 108 coins. Owing to the extreme 
fineness and thinness of the silver, the edges of several of the coins are doubled in, as shown in the 
plate. This is an unusual circumstance, and explains the shape of many of them. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are incv&e, so termed from having the characters indented on one side and raised on 
the other ; these two are, I may say, unique. All the following numbers have obverses, nearly similar 
to Nos. 52 and 53 in the Supplement to Lindsay's Irish Coinage, and the reverses, from 5 to 10 in- 
clusive, resemble the coins of CNTJT, in Biding, plate 23, Nos. 3, 11, 13, and 15. This king ascended 
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the throne of England A.D. 1017. The heads of all, with the exception of Nos. 1 and 2, are surmounted 
by the Hibemo- Danish Tiara. From the rudeness of the characters which are meant as a legend, 
round the head of each of the coins, it is impossible to appropriate them with certainty to any of the 
Danish kings who held sway in Ireland. I have examined all the works on the coinage of this country 
and cannot see a coin exactly resembling any in the present find. The Danes divided Ireland into 
three kingdoms, commencing with ANLAF, in Dublin, SIHTRIC, in Waterford, and IFARS, in 
Limerick : all in the same year, A.D. 853. The rule of the Danes terminated in this country A.D. 
1200. From the rudeness of all the coins depicted in the plate it is impossible to appropriate them to 
any of the Danish kings whose coins are found in Lindsay and Simon. In those works are many 
rude silver coins, bearing some resemblance to the Danish, which are by Mr. Lindsay (one of the most 
eminent numismatists in Great Britain) classed as having been minted by the Irish chieftains who 
governed the provinces at a time subsequent to the Danish rule. 

Nos. 1 and 2 in the subjoined plate are the first incuse coins found in Ireland that I have ever 
seen. They are unknown in the Danish series, but are tolerably numerous in the early Greek 
coinage, many of which are described in the sale-catalogue of the beautiful and highly valuable coins 
of the late Thomas Thomas, Esq., of London. 

The finding of an old pipe, similar to those called " Dane's pipes," in the grave, was a most valu- 
able and interesting discovery ; it having been a long disputed question as to the period when such 
pipes were introduced into this country ; some aflirming it was by Sir Walter Raleigh, and others 
by the Danes. The present find I think sets the question at rest for ever, as in this undoubtedly 
Danish grave a pipe was found similar to those attributed to that nation. We all know that 
Sir Walter Raleigh first introduced the use of tobacco into Ireland ; but, from the quantity of pipes 
discovered in the foundations of ancient buildings, and in places of sepulture, it must be admitted 
that the smoking of some weed, not tobacco, was practised here at a very early period. 

I cannot vouch for the accuracy of what I have written regarding the opening of the cairn and 
its contents ; and having learned that some of the workmen have given a diflerent version of the 
matter, I shall merely say that I took down verbatim the particulars given to me by Mr. Patton, 
jeweller, of Newtownards, as stated to have been received by him from the man who found the coins. 

I endeavoured to procure the pipe, but found it had been lost or destroyed ; six months having 
elapsed since the opening of the cairn. As perhaps some of your readers may not have seen a Dane's 
pipe I have added a copy of one in my possession to the plate of coins, 

James Carruthers, 

4, Glenfield-Place, Belfast, 10th August, 1855 
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